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frequency is increasing. We do know that the scientific population has roughly doubled every decade since World War II, so the numbers of cases of fraud could be expected to have increased.  The pressures of the system to publish to gain recognition, promotion, and research funding are facts of life for the academic scientist. These pressures can tempt some to careless and superficial work and thus to premature claims of priority; they may tempt a few to falsify data, plagiarize, or take unfair advantage of information provided in confidence for peer review.
Most scientists recognize the potential temptation, the need for integrity in science, the risks of scientific misconduct, and the temporary nature of gains so obtained. As in any endeavor, there will be some for whom the code of ethics does not take firm root, pressures overcome principles, and shortcuts seem feasible despite their risks and falsity. While the scientific community and the government should not overreact to instances of scientific fraud, they should not ignore possible early warnings of developing danger.
POINTS OP VIEW
The importance of financial and scientific accountability for public funds supporting academic research is widely recognized. Perspectives on how to achieve that accountability, however, differ significantly.
Investigators seek freedom and flexibility in the use of research resources. They wish to preserve their control over the funds they raise for their research and to minimize the drain of bureaucratic tasks. They plead for more prompt and accurate information on their research accounts. They are generally aware of the broad accountability structure, but are often unfamiliar with the regulations.  If they do know the rules, their experience with the views of agencies' scientific staff leads them to believe that compliance with the letter of the law is not only unintended but also unrealistic and imprudent in terms of the objectives of research.  Investigators chafe under the present requirements for financial accountability. They are wary of change, however, out of concern that it may reduce their competitiveness for support or their role in managing the funds.
Most investigators are strongly committed to external peer review, although they may have concerns about details. The recent decrease in the ratio of awards toThe relative emphasis on criteria used in preperformance and postperformance reviews must be handled with care because they can easily become self-out the requirements of the revised A-21.
